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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Essays of Arator.—No. VII. 


ON SEDUCTION.—No. I. 


TO W. W. 
The following Essays upon Seduction are respectfully inserib- 











ed, in acknowledgment of the noble principles aad the cor- | 


responding practice which he so eminently exem plifies. 

- As I was not long since passing an evening in 
the litde social circle of my companions, among 
the great variety of topics introduced, tie con- 


versation happened at length to turn upon the | 


sin of seduction, and the question arose and was 
discussed with much interest and warmth— 

‘s Whether Seduction ought not to be ranked 
anung eruminal offences, and in aggravated cases 
be capttally punished er 5 

| espoused the affirmative, and as [ then gave 


my sentiments to my friends, so | now offer them | 


to the reader of The Plough Boy ; and this I-do 
the more readily as the winter approaches, which 
is in reality the season of leisure, of love and 


tender intercourse between the swains and lasses | 


of our homespun family : and if the remarks con- 
tained in these essays should ve the means of re- 
straining one offender, and saving one poor fe- 
mile from ruin, the little labour I have bestowed 
in writing will be amply rewarded ; bat if they 
should contribute to the forming of correct prin- 
ciples among my fellow youths in general, and to 
awaken to a sense of their perfidy the older and 
more hardened libertines, 1 shall be repaid a 
thonsand fold. 

In the progress of the essays, it is possible 
that a subject like this may give rise to some re- 
marks at which offected modesty might startle ; 
but | flatter myself nothing will be said at which 
gennine delicacy need revolt. 

l here take the opportunity to.say, that though 
Thave all along contended for capitel. punishment, 
1 would not be understood to say, that in my 
opinion every offence of this. nature merits so 
mich rigour; bot that seduction should be rank- 
ed with criminal offences ; and that with this, as 
with other crimes, there are doubtless various 











| terer and adultress shall surely be put to death.” 


degrees of turpitude, the higher of which should 
be punished with death. 


With these preliminary remarks, we enter 
more immediately upon the question, and in snp 
porting the affirmative, we decline any discussion 
of the one on which this naturajly rests as its 
basis—the general expediency of capital punish- 
ment. We shall assume then as our data, the 
‘rule of the English law, which likewise obtains 
'|in part among us. 
| Although the crime of seduction is not at this 


| time pursued with the infliction of capital punis!- 








nent, either under ours or the English statute 
| laws, we will endeavour to show that such rigour 
'comports with the statutes of the fisst civilized 
society,—that it subsequently obtained in the 
common law of other communities,—and that it 
is agreeable to the general design of legal panish- 
/ments, and tothe rules by which such punish- 
ments are regulated. 


Seduction is of two kinds, the one where cri- 
minal connection ts fraudulently effected, the 
parties being unmarried ; the other where a like 
counection is effected when one or both the par- 
ties are married: this last is far more pernicious 
in its consequences and therefore aggravated in 
its turpitude, 


1. Among the Jews this latter crime was capi- 
tal to both the parties—** Even he that commit 
-teth adultery witli his neighbour’s wife, the adul 


Here we have the plain statute of the first strict- 
ly civilized nation that ever existed—a statute 
too which grew not out of the darkness of the 
age ; a statute which originated not from buman 
folly or superstition ; a statute designed not to 
gratify the libertinism of an incontinent or the 
ansterity of a monkish tyrant ;—but a statute 
framed by unerring wisdom, enjoined by the man- 
date of heaven, and designed in mercy to pre- 
serve the infant theocracy which he had consti 
tuted. ‘meee one who respects the authori- 
ty of the sacred volume, (and | trust in God it is 
respected by the reader,) tiis single passage 
must be evidence which candour cannot evade, 
nor sophistry controvert. Mark well, this was 
not a negative, but a positive law. It does not 
simply permit the constituted authority to punish 


|of this authority as a positive duty—they shalt 
surely be put to death. 


It scarcely need be asked what would have 
'been the consequence of the Jews dispensing 
iwith this salutary and divinely-appointed law. 
It was the lizament which bound their infant so- 
ciety together,—It was the gigantic stride by 
which they had bounded away from the neigh- 
bouring nations in civilization, leaving them to 
group in the barbarism from which themselves 
,had but recently escaped- -It was a consecrated 
landmark which they soffered no one to tread 
with impunity—It was the fountain of their do- 
-mestic tranquillity, in which they would rot allow 
poison to be infused—It was the palladium of 
| their conjugal blissand they believed, like Troy, 
that the moment this immacolate tdol was toach- 
ed, their society was dissolvéd,and their ruin in- 
Levitable! Vengeance awaited the wretch who 
should rashly invade the public tranquility by a 
corruption of femate purity. Happy for modern. 
nations had they regarded .with equal jealousy 
every encroachment upon this rule. Happy if 
‘they had always found some Phinchas, fired with 
holy indignation, ready to avenge the daring se- 
ducer while yet fondling in the polluted bed. 





2. From the statute law of the Jews, we pass 
to the common law of subsequent nations ; and 
here we will not be tedious ; it shall suffice to 
remark somewhat of the extreme jealousy with 
which many of the oriental, and some of the En- 
ropean nations guard female chastity. I know 
that among those eastern nations, as well as among 
the Spaniards in Enrope, it is more frequently 
left to the husband or some other private friend’ 
of the injured individual to avenge the insult ; 
and | am aware that’gentlemen opposed to me in 
sentiment, may seize npon this circumstance and! 
endeavour {9 force it into evidence, that their: 
common law does not punish seduction with 
death ; but that those cases where deuth is in-. 
licted by individuals are to be considered as acts: 
of unauthorized private murder.. 

To this we reply, that the common law of any 
country is nothing more nor less than prevailing: 
and established custom, and.if cnstom:. has. author-- 
ized the husband or father to take the life of the 
seducer of his wife or danchter, the wholk trans-. 
action is: ag: strictly agreeable: to, the: eoramen: lhew 








this: erime with death,, but it engorns: the: exensise 
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Se eee a 
as if cusiom had required the offender to be ar- 
raigned before a public tribunal, 

Is it asked what we wish to prove by all this ? | 
1 answer that I wish to make it evident, as { think | 


it is, that capital punishment in cases of seduc- |! 


tion, ts agreeable to the common Jaw of many na- 


tions, and that we have thence the sense of a very |! 


great share of mankind concurring with the opin- 
jon we are endeavouring to support. 
then that it is not anew bat an old, and untortn- 
nately for the happiness of mankind, an exploded 
doctrine which we vindicate. 

Let not those opposed to us endeavour to evade 


this argument by saying, that the nations among | 


whom this usage prevails, are still involved in a 
degree of barbarism ; but that more retined na- 
tions have long since dispensed with this species 
of rigour as impracticable. 1 know that modern 
refinement has dispensed with many severities ; 
and | know too that in wany cases it has been for 
no other purpose than to extend the latitude of 
individual indulgence. When the lawgivers ofa 
nation become libertines, no wonder that seduc- 
tion should pass unpunished ; no wonder that the 
Jaws should be molified ; no wonder that crime 
should pass for heroism. ARATOR. 
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It appears | 


if 
| ‘The ravished soul looks down on earth, 
| Benighted world of griefs and fears ; 
| Vast nations buoyant on a scalding flood, 
Of human misery’s tears, 
| Whole kingdoms recking with the blood 
Of virtue’s holy martyrs, years on years ; 
| A world that gave a SAVIOUR birth, 
How wretched—wretched now, that world 
appears ! 
| 33 
| Could earthly woes celestial realms invade, 
O’erwhelmed with sorrows would the right- 
eous be, 
But here forever, thy proud waves are stay’d, 
Thou troubled ocean of mortality ; 
Death and eternity, the wall and line, 
That bars affliction, mortal from divine. 
No dreams of suff’tings past, or worldly woes, 
Disturb the tranquil morn of Faith’s repose ; 
But rest unceasing to the saint is given, 
And all the life, and bliss,and heaven of heaven. 
Vil. 
Oh ! for the wings of the bright early morning, 
Swifter than light would they bear me away, 
Where those blest martyrs are both worlds 
adornin¢e, 
Fairer than beauty, and brighter than day. 


Oh! for the death of the righteous and holy, 





DEATH OF THE CHRISTIAN—AND THE 
PRAYER OF FAITH. 


*O that I might die the death of the righteous !”° 


BY WILLIAM RAY. 


a 
Joyful, and yet tremendous hour, 
When from the dangerous cell of clay, 
The Soul, by Death’s dissolving power, 
Breaks forth—looks round—and all is day ! 
A vast eternity before 
The disembodied spirit lies, 
And shud’ring on its awful shore, 
The new-born nestliug of the skies, 
(jazing and wond’ring, soars with eagle flight, 
‘Y hrough stars and suns—undazzled at the sight. 
II. 
And Oh! what wonders burst upon the view, 
As Heaven’s all glorious splendors wide 
unfold ! 
What sweet Hosannas—anthems ever new— 
What thrones of Saphire—diadems of gold, 
Of suff ring spotless virtue the reward, 
Await for all the ransom’d of the Lord. 
Hil. 
The Spirit and the bride say come, 
Enjoy thy ever-blissful home ; 
Again arch-angels strike their lyres— 
Again Redemption ! joyful song, 
Warbled through all the heavenly throng, 
From every saint and angel’s tongue, 
In holy chorus pours along, 
And rapturous ws ah 


A robe of pure unsullied white, 
The blood-washed soul adorns, 
A crown, with stars of glory bright, 
Stars that have never seen the night, 
Is giv’n by Him whose countenance is light, 


Oh! for the vict’ry o’er hell and the grave, 
Come, blessed moments, why travel so slowly, 
GOD, is thine arm not Almighty to save ? 


Save me from scenes of unparallel’d sorrow, 
Darker than night-clouds that shut out my 
soul 
From the blest day-spaing of hope on the 
morrow, . 
Thunders of Sinai, how awful ye roll! 





But, from the regions of glory supernal, 
Breaks a sweet voice, full of comfort and love, 

GOD in his mercy, unchang’d and eternal, 
Wounds but to heal thee with raptures above. 











Economy. 


FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Middlesex, Ontario, Ist August, 1820. 


Mr. Souruwick, 

I am at last returned home, and my wife’s me- 
morandum not executed. We have argued the 
subject over and over again. I have told her all 
that my uncle George said on the subject, and 
added much of my own—Not a word of my bro- 
ther Nathan’s arguments, nor of the various mor- 
tifications I experienced on account of my home- 
spun coat. But she is far from being reconciled 
by all my uncle George has said, and all I can 
add to his arguments. My daughtergslook very 
blank. 1am almost sorry I did no€@¥ecute the 
memorandum, for | love my wife and children. 
and really dread the idea of giving them pain ; 
‘and [ see—I feel, that the disappointment is 
painful to them. I had armed myself with a 
thousand arguments, before I cxme home, to 








By Him who once was crowned with thorns ! 


! justify the course I had taken, but I find none of 





them will bear the test-—none of them will re- 
move the sense of mortification and disappoint. 
ment. The joy of a recent return, and othe; 
nameless motives, [ see, does restrain for the 
present the voice of complaint, but the heart is 
not satisfied. You might have got a part oj 
them, says my wife. No, my dear, if we would 
cure the fever, we must withhold all inflamma. 
tory medicine and come at once down to the 
standard practice—no quackery—no tampering 
will do—they only inflame and aggravate the dis- 
order; all our snperfluities must be retrenched 
at once, and a rational economy adopted and ri- 
gidly adhered to. Rational economy! exclaim. 
ed my wife ; what, my dear Peter, do you mean 
by your rational economy. In fact I was at a loss 
to explain, and knowing that the least said is 
soonest mended in such doubtful cases, L resoly- 
ed to wave the subject for the present, and wait 
until a recent sense of disappointment had passed 
away, before I urged my strongest arguments in 
favour of economy. I wish, when they are 
urged, they may not disturb the peace and har. 
mony of my family. Yours, &c. 
RUSTICUS. 
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FROM THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


The Draining of Marshes. 


Hampstead, Oct. 14th, 1820. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

Sir, —There is,no subject connected with ag. 
riculture, which is of such importance to the s:- 
lubrity and further prosperity of the sea-boari 
of the United States, as the draining and bringing 
into cultivation of the Salt Marshes, Pacosons 
and Swamps by which all its vast inlets, and ex- 
tensive water-courses are bordered. All Jands 
of this description, when reclaimed, have been 
found to be immensely productive, and literally 
inexhaustible under almost any system of hus- 
bandry. In many instances to the southward, 
particularly in South Carolina, and in many more 
to the northward of the Chesapeake reclama- 
tions of land, on tide water, have been made to a 
great extent, and with the greatest imaginable 
profit to the owners. But, I believe, until late- 
ly, few attempts have been made to reclaim the 
Salt Marshes of the Chesapeake ; and allof them 
have failed, until within two or three years past, 
owing to a disregard, or total inattention to the 
very great peculiarity of the situation and cir 
cumstances of such ground. 

The Chesapeake, the grandest and safest es- 
tuary belonging to this or to any other nation, 
including its numerous and extensive rivers, al- 
fords, perhaps, a greater extent of inland naviga 
tion, and facilitates intercourse over a finer ter- 
ritory than any other bay of the whole world.— 
It is believed, there is no where to be found such 
prodigious tracts of Salt Marsh as on its waters: 
I am satisfied there are many hundred thousand 
acres, which when reclaimed would be fully «s 
productive, in Indian corn and grass, as any of 
the first rate lands of Kentucky, or of any other 
country whatever ; which land is, at present, not 
y only worth nothing, but is actually a nuisance, 
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oisoning the aumosphere of its neighbourhood io 
a considerable extent with its noxious exhala- 
tions. In estimating the profit and advantages 
which are to be derived from the draining of 
these marshes, not only the production of such 
Jand, situated immediately apon the best navi 
gable water of our country, ts to be taken into 
the account, but we must also recollect the re- 
storation of the adjacent high-lands to a state of 
erfect salubrity, which in many instances were 
scarcely habitable. Thiegreat work of reclama- 
tion has commenced ; the first and principal dif- 
ficulties have been overcome ; and, withthe con- 
densation and clustering of the population on the 
eastern borders of these states, it must proceed ; 
and will, in a few years, progress with rapid 
strides towards final and perfect accomplishment ; 
when the territory, washed by this ‘‘ great mo- 
ther of many waters,” will be one of the most sa- 
lubrious, abundant, and delightful regions on 
earth ; blessed with health, plenty, and freedom. 
The first thing to be ascertained, as is agreed 


on all hands, relative to a piece of ground which | 
itis proposed to relieve frow its incumbent wa- 


ters, is the fall which, by any contrivance, can 
be obtained to carry off water from its surface ; 
for, without a sufficiency of fall, it is_ physically 
impossible to drain any land; unless, indeed, as 
has been done in some. parts of Holland, where 
the wateris pumped out and poured into the 
ocean. All Salt Marshes are covered, or nearly 
so, by high tides ; it follows, therefore, that, for 
the draining of such marsh, the ordinary vertical 
rise of the tide is all the amount of fall that can 
be obtained ; and, consequently, that the nature 
of the tides, by which the marsh is visited, is the 
first and principal circumstance to be clearly as- 
certained and distinctly understood before any 
means of draining can be effectually applied.— 
And yet, in most of the accounts I have seen, re- 
lative to the reclaiming of marshes, the nature of 
the tides is not spoken of, or is omitted as 
a matter too notoriously well known to be dwelt 
upon. 

The tides of the Chesapeake, it is believed, 
are less than those of any other arm of the whole 


Atlantic ocean, certainly much less than any I | 
have seen any account of. The causes of this | 


are singular, and as interesting, so far as regards 


the draining of marshes, to the farmer as to the , 


navigator. I have never seen the subjeet any 


where distinctly treated of ; but, on putting to- | 
gether, and reflecting upon all the facts, | have. 
been able to collect, | am induced to believe, that | 
this extraordinary circumstance is owing to that | 
great niass of waters, the gulf stream, which rush | 


along the whole extent of our coast. ‘The tides, 
attracted by the moon, have a constant tendeacy 
from east to west ; and, the waters ofthe Atlan- 
tic, following that attraction, and meeting with 
the gulf stream, are checked, in their progress 
towards the capes of the Chesapeake, and turned 


. . } 
aside ; and, thus a more than ordinary accumn- | 


Jation of waters are pressed on one side, over | 
St. George’s bank, and between Cape Cod and | 
the southern extremity of Nova Scotia, against | 
the adjacent coast and into the bay of Fundy; | 
where the tide rises to the height of sixty feet ; | 
nearly three times as high as in any other part | 


ofthe world. 


And this great stream, pressing close in by 


| mast move with a proportionably increased rapi- 
dity ; hence, we observe the superior swiftness } 


| Cape Hatterass, forms an eddy, or dead water 
between that and the Capes of Virginia, less af. 
tected by Junar attraction than any other part of 
our whole coast, either to the south or north of 
it: asis evinced by the actual observation of 
navigators. Thus, at Charleston the vertical 
rise of the tide is six feet; at Cape Henry, and 
throughout the Chesapeakes it does not exceed 
three feet; at Cape Henlopen, or the mouth of 
'the Delaware, tiis five feet, and the same at 
New-York ; at Cape Cod six and an half; at 
Boston eleven feet; at Mount Desert twelve ; 
jat Passomaquoddy twenty-five ; and within the 
| bay of Fundy from fifty to sixty feet. And it 
| would seem, thata similar cause to that which 
| 1 have supposed accamulates the tide in the bay 
| of Fundy, operates on the bend of the coast be- 
itween St. Augustine and Cape Hatterass ; thus, 
'while the tide rises no more than six feet at 
Charleston, the water pent up between the coast 
and the gulf stream, by its pressing in clese to 
Cape Haiterass, rises seven feet at Cape Look- 
out, just tv the southward of Hatterass. At the 
‘Island of Bermeda the tide rises five feet: So 
that out side the Gulf stream, and at ashort dis- 
tance north, east, and south, the tide rises near- 
ily twice as high as it does at the Capes of the 
Chesapeake. 

There seems to have been no tnsurmountable 
‘obstacle in the way of reclaiming marshes on 
,any coast where the tide has afforded a sufficient 











i} ed r . 
full, To the Delaware reclaimed marshes, near | 


| Philadelphia, there is a tide fall of five feet ; and 
' to Swartwout’s Meadows, near New-York, there 
iis a similar fall; and the farther north on our 
; coast, the greater the fall ; and consequently the 
| less difficulty in draining the marsh ground. On 

the waters and rivers of Charleston bay, there 
| ig six feet fall of tide ; and, we are assured, that 
ithe reclaimed low grounds on those waters are 
|secnre and extensive. On the coast of the fa- 
| mous Bedford Level 
‘| 300,000 acres of marsh land, extending into the 
‘counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, Hun- 
| tington, Northampton, and Lincoln, and so called 
| from its having been reclaimed in the year 1649, 
| by the Earl of Bedford, there is a tide of from 
twelve to fonrteen feet—and on the coast of the 
celebrated Romney Marsh, in England, there is 
atide of twenty four feet perpendicolar. In all 
| these, and in similar instances, the mauner of 
draining marshes, where there is ample fall for 
carrying off the water coining from the sky, on 
the adjacent highlands, has been perfectly easy, 
and susceptible of the clearest demonstration. 





| applicable to such tides, and falls, do not alto 


‘gether apply to marshes, washed by the low and | 


| creeping tides of the Chesapeake. 
| The vertical height of the ordinary tides of 
| the Chesapeake , may be estimated at about three 
| feet—and in effecting this rise and fall, twice in 
| the twenty four hours, the waters thronghout the 
| bay und its branches, on an average move at the 
sluggish pace of about three, or not exceeding | 
four miles in the hour. It is evident, that where 
‘the same space, in the same time is to be filled, 
instead of three feet perpendicular, te the height 
of five .six, ten, twenty, or sixty feet, the waters 


in England, consisting of | 


‘| 





But the theory and correct principles of draining, | 
{| country. 




















of the tide currents to the southward and north- 
ward of the Chesapeake, increasing ia propor- 
tion to the greater rise ofthe tide. It seems, 
that in all narrow inland seas, suchas the Medi- 
terranean and Baltic, the waters are little effect- 
ed by the moon; and, consequently the tides are 
low; and in large Lakes, as the Caspian, and 
those of our country, there is n> tide at all. And 
it has been observed by navigaters, that in all 
large arms of the sea, such as the Chesapeake, 
where the extent of the surface, covered with 
water, is very great in proportion to the depth, 
and where the lunar tides on the coast are low, 
the rise and fall of the waters are very much 
disturbed,,.or controlled by the winds which 
sweep over their surface ; occasionally depres- 
sing them much below, and again elevating them 
greatly above the ordinary level. Hence, in my 
opinion, the very great irregularity of the verti- 
cal rise and fall of the tides of the @hesapeake ; 
in consequence of which irregularity it is difficult 
to designate with precision the ordinary high or 
low water line on the shores of our bay. And 
if we again advert to the effect of the Gulf stream 
upon the waters off the Capes, it will readily be 
perceived how mightily that great stream, would 
co-operate with a strong northerly and westerly 
wind, in driving out and drawing away the waters 
from the mouth of the Chesapeake, and how pow- 
erfully it would retard their return, or prevent 


| the easterly winds from pushing into the bay an 


unusually high tide. Ifthis notion be correct, 
it follows, that the tides of the Chesapeake are 
much oftener uncommonly low, than unusually 
high—which, I think, will be verified by obser- 
vation ; lremember well having frequently heart 
a low tide spoken of by persons now living in 
this neighbourhood, which left the Drum shoals 
off the mouth ef Chotank Creek entirely bare ; 
on which shoals there is commonly ten feet wa- 
ter—on the other hand, I have never heard of a 
high tide inthe Petomac river rising as much as 
five feet above the common elevation. 

Bearing in mind these particulars, relative to 
tides, I shall now endeavour to explain the me- 
thods of draining applicable to the Salt Marshes 
of the Chesapeake, as iHustrated, and verified by 
some successful experiments mide on the Poto- 
mac, particularly that of Mr, Richard Stuart, who 
has succeeded in draining effectually and com- 
pletely about two hundred acres of Salt Marsh, 
which was often covered by hich tides, and where 
formerly cat-tails or flags, square erass, and other 
Salt Marsh grasses only grew ; and a great part 
of which had on it this Jast summer as fine a crop 
of Indian corn as ever grew in any part of our 


It had been found, that the common gates, 
heretofore used to exclude the inondating tides 
of the river from such marshes, did not answer ; 
the tide creeps inso slowly, that it would not 
shut shuch a gate in time. or press it to with suf- 
ficient firmness to exclude the flood tide; or 
chips, weeds. twigs, or grass were geuthy wafied 
into the gate-way and lodged there, so as to pre- 
vent the gate from shutting quite close. These 
tide gates, upon the old principle, were hong on 
hinges either perpendicularly or horizontally, 
and it was found difficult to have them kept in 
such exact order as to exclude a slow three feet 
tide. All these and other evils, atiending the 
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eid ide gates, are completely removed by the If one trunk should not be adequate to the ne 4 effected ia a few years ; which would bring inte 
wewly invented Tide-trunk, which is perfectly | cessary draining, two or more may be inserted— | cultivation one or two thousand acres of land of 


= . . * i . . “ee 
and urmly closed, merely by the act of the wa- |) and as the tides are very irregular, and often fall | the most inestimable fertility, and restore to pers 
ter’s rising toa given point, with but the least |) lower than common, it inight be well to place jl iect salubrity a tract, which now only Serves to 
current whatever. one trunk lower down on a level with sach on- | cherish clouds of musquitoes, and to scatter its 
The Fig. Ist. in the annexed plate, represents || common low tides, so us to take advantage of the || pestilent exhalations over the beautiful neighbor. 
this 7ide-trunk—A Bis the trunk, open at the | greatest degree of draining which such tides || wy high lands, 
eod A, and closed at B, with an aperture on the | would afiord. . The plan proposed is, that the marginal ditch, 
top at F, near the end By the frame C D, 1s ate | The other figure, in the annexed plate, exhi from D to G, should be continued thence along 
tached to the trunk, and is intended to hold the | ,. ‘ rf es the dotted lines, to E, where a mound should b 
é rae '  «. , bits a topographical view of Chotank creek and " 8 
iron rod E, in a perpendicular position, which ts | : ip “4 . erected to turn the waters of the run, KR. S. j 
‘ its vicinity. A, Pts the shore of Poiomac river, jj, 4. : sfi9 Ss. into 
atiached at tne lower end to the valve, and holds” , iti ; : the ditch which would thence be continued along 
page ist | | from the mouth of the creek to Matompkin point ; . ae ee 
it in tis place 5 which valve, Boating, with the jj Bains ag “ the marsh to the river at A; a similar ditch 
‘ : tage ale 'D, By, is Chotank creek flowing through the ; . ; hate oe 
flowing of the tide into the trunk, at A, rises and § : would be continued from H to C on the river. 
’ 


* . . . marshes, M, M, M, on its margin; J, K, is the 
closes aperture F, perfecily, so soon as the | gSey Faangi 3 pedi se ‘ and the tide trunk would be placed ; » creek? 

the apert » | J ridge of hills called Black Castle, immediately jj‘ I it the creek’s 

; |, mouth, at B, and an embankment made along the 


water rises to the top of the trunk. Fig. 2d. re- | : : 
; , # , ,> ~*~” | overlooking the creek, near its mouth, and trend- || . * rg de 
presents this perpendicular ron rod, G, passing | et sates im sis i oe i tie Leen space of jexel river shore, from A to C, of suthcient height and 
. ‘ {} € « i) = c 2 « bee OF? Tt 2 “4 . P ; 
through the external frame, and tie aperture |} > Y » R ; strength to exclade the highest tide. i 
igh mene tet eat “t i aratle land between the toot of the hills, and the 3 ttide, It is esti 
inated, upon apparently very reasonable grounds, 


‘ attached t: alve, H, by a hook.— | ' 
at I, and attached to the valve, H, by ‘ i head of the marsh, at D, more than a mile in| wet : 
that the draining of the whole marsh tight, in 
this way, be effected with greater certainty, and, 




















lt must be recollected, that if this method be a- ||” ag Ne 
r herrea ergs ey aidtay . | width; R, E, S, isasmall stream, descending in- 
dopted, of retaining the valve in ile proper posi || Me! cp lige if lp he Sp CE ms 
é Sikes | othe iron || to the creek, and having water enough, in or- ! 
tion, under the aperture in the trunk, the iron} dinay.seasone, (0 tare, a eat. Theat proportionably, much less expense than the re. 
ry 4 + ‘ © ae Sy» c € . - . . . 2 
rod must be allowed to play with perfect ease ye ; ; claiming of any part of it ; because, to prevent 
ae ‘gin of the marsh about this creek is designated - , : | 
ihrough the frame, and be so hight as uot to pres pe  G Dp HG _ - | the embankment from being bored through with 
sa : » *4° ~ : 4 4s 5 * . * ny . » 
vent the valwe trom floating ; aud if there be any |) ee -. Delpegel hi : sl ee b innumerable little holes, by those indefitizable 
apprehension of its sinking the valve, the under i ts bean # t mn ad ay sad tat a _ } and sagacious little animals, the otters and musk- 
surface of the valve may be coated with cork to) ate ‘ash oo aiid = me see baygerser JY | rats, it must be made entirely of sandy or gravel- 
make it sufficiently bonyant to rise with the red, | Gained by ar, Stuart, and a great part of-which |'1y earth from the bigh lands. The mound from 
Fig. 3d, represents an interior view of the end of | 8 Hew ln actual cultivation, 24 e “ upper end H G to H, was the most expensive part of the ope- 
the trank—1, the aperture at the top—4, the! of tie ves designated by G, D, lnc ditch is jration of draming the marsh G, H, D ; and is 
end next to the marsh closed-—2, the valve lying | Cul round the immediate margin of the muarsi | mide thus: stakes are driven down, and a wat- 


at the bottom—-and 3. two perpendicular rods | along the dotted lines from D, to GU, and from D, i tling is made on them a foot or two high, to atis- 


passing through the tronk, and intended to con- || to 11; each of which margiual ditches is conubue | tain the earth fro:m the washing of the tide ; the 


$ ; ; c ° > lie aernee ft? arc . | ia. | 4 * 2 
tine the valve in its place, instead of the rod de |! ed across the marsh into the creek—a dam is | upper surface, or turf of the marsh is then re- 
scribed in Fig. 2—which method of retaining the } made at D, for the purpose of turning the waters 


if t di k | moved near and parallel to the wattling, a few 
. . . ; . . 7 » « ‘ . ad ~ } . . e e rs ° 

valve in its place, has its advantages, and 1s by | [rom above ito the marginal ditches. From G | feet wide, to let the sandy earth sink into and in- 

some preferred to the rod. Phe upper surtace 


; fo H a dike’ or mould is thrown up to exclude corporate with the marsh mud. Sandy, or gra- 
of the valve must be smooth, and made to fit. the tide, and a tide trunk, upon the construction | velly earth is then carted on to this line, thus 


closely the under surface of the top of the trunk | | have described, is inserted at O.— The margin- |) stripped of its tarf, and the mound raised so bigh 
round the aperture ; the valve should be allowed | al ditches are in this case, and should always be |, 48 to shat out the highest tides 
to move freely in the trunk. and yet be so large | dug 50 deep as to intercept, and cut off all the | Ifthe reclaiming of the marsh, on the side of 
as entirely to close the aperture, in whatever) SPT!gs, which most generally, just there, gust | the creek only, were anderiaken, a similar em- 
way it may float op toit. When the tide re- |; Ut from the high-lands into the marsi—and the | bankmeot must be made immediately along the 
cedes the valve fails to the bottom, opens the a- embankment from G to H, as well as that from || water’s edge ; thus, suppose it was intended to 
periure, at F, Fig. ist. and the water from the | the marginal ditches are raised so bigh as to €X- | reclaim the piece on the right side of this creek 
marsh pours into the trunk and runs off into the |) clude the highest spring or any oxtraordinary 1, 2,3. 4; the embankment, such as | have de- 
river, at A, Fig. Ist—and it bas been found, on }; tide ; and they are also sufficiently capacious to scribed, must be carried along, or near the wa- 
actual experiment, to exclude every drop of wa- | receive and carry off all the water that May pour | ter’s edge, designated by the dotted line 1, 2, 3,4; 
ter from the flood tide. into them from the high-lands in rainy seasons. |i and the tide trank be placed at the lowest and 
Bat, as the water, proposed to be drained off, | Phus, having the tides, and the upland torrents | most convenient point along that line ; at the 
must flow over the top of the trunk and descend} and springs banked out or carried off, the marsh || came time, not nezleciing in any case the margi- 
into the aperture ; and as it is important, that | '8 completely relieved from all water, but that)! pa) ditch for conducting the highland water into 
the marsh should be drained as nearly down to! which Fills from the SAY; OF Fises from the springs | the creek or river. This marsh of Chotank is, 
low water mark as possible, it will be proper to | immediately within it; which passes out through || jn all respects, similar co all other salt marshes 
observe, that this trank, whatever may be its || the tide trunk, and is the only draining it has to | on the waters of the Chespeake. Its surface is 
width, or depth, from 1 to 2, Fig. Ist, should not | perform, and which it does most effectually.— | from six to twelve inches above ordinary high 
be placed, with the interior surface of the top, | For the purpose of collecting these waters at the | water mark, over a great part of it; and, hence, 
more than six inches above the ordinary low-wa- | aperture of the tide trank, small ditches are Cut ll the fall which can be obtained to the tide trunk, 
ter mark ; because there should be room left for | through the marsh, along the lowest parts of its may be estimated at two and a half or three feet. 
the water, pouring into the aperture from the surface, leading to the trunk. But there should After the marsh has been secured from inun- 
marsh to clear itself over the valve, which floats jj be no ditch or water along the interior foot of! dation, and relieved from its incumbent waters, 
on the low tide, or descends, on the tide’s reced- |] the embankment lest it be thereby too much | the next operation is to cut ap the salt marsh 
inc so much, to the bottom of the trunk. The || Weakened, or the muskrats should be tempted to grass, and expose it to decomposition, and the 
height from low-water mark to the top of the! burrow through and occasion a feak. ground to be sweetened by the sun, rain, and 
trunk, being so.mach deducted from the depth}} The complete success of this experiment has, || weather. The marsh may soon be ploughed, 
to which the marsh can be drained by the trunk ;}} in the opinion of the owner, and of every one || but it is done with great labour, as the sod is ve- 
it should, therefore, to pass the greatest quantity || who has seen it, established beyond question,the || ry strong, thick and tough ; and the ground for 
of water, be made broad in proportion to its} practicability of draining the marshes of the || want of complete exposure will be very miry.— 
depth, so as to-allow of a large apertare, and be whole of this creek—and there is some reson to | The most effectual mode of killing the sod and 
ploced as low as is compatible with its object and jj believe, that the owners of the adjacent land may grass, is to have it tarned over by the hoe. Af- 
ulility. | be brought te agree, and that it may be entirely | ter the marsh grass has been preity well destroy- 
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ed, and the earth tias had some tine to combine 
and settle, which may be effected by one sum- 
mer’s complete exposure, the ground may be 
planted in corn, which, for the first year, will be 
poor; but in the second and third year it will 


bear a prodigions crop. Immediate and continu- 
ed cultivation for several years in succession is 
recommended as the best and most effectual mode 
of sweetening and preparing this kind of land for 
all purposes of husbandry ; and Indian corn is 
the best preparatory crop. It is remarkable of 
this soil, that being wholly allavial, and having 
a very great proportion of imperfectly decayed 
vegetable matter in its composition, itis so loose 
and porus in its nature, that rains falling on it 
sink almost immediately. From the reclaimed 
miursh of Mr. Stuart, which I have described, 
there was not a drop of water passed off, by the 
tide trunk, for many weeks during the Jast sam- 
mer ; the whole either sunk or evaporated ; and 
for a while, the former bed of the creek itself 
become so perfectly dry as to be laid open in 
cracks two or three inches wide. 

My observations have hitherto been confined 
to splt marshes exclusively ; because they pre- 
serted the greatest difficulties in the way of 
draining ; such, indeed, as have been hitherto 
supposed to be altogether insurmountable. There 
are two other classes of low grounds on our ri- 
vers which are no less valuable, and are much 
more easily reclaimed. 

On most of the shores of the rivers of the 
Chesapeak, between the commencement of the 
tide, and as low down as where the waters are 
brackish, and consequently where the sult 
marshes begin, there are extensive tracts occa- 





sionaily inundated by higt tides ; and wich are 
most commonly overgrown with shrubs and aqua- 
lic plants, interspersed with some few lowland 
forest trees. These tracts on the Rappahannock, 
and | believe generally in lower Virginia, are 
called pacogonz, a name, (perhaps Indian,) the 
derivation of which I have not been able to learn. 
Many of these pacosons have been reclaimed ; 
and the best mode of effecting it, 1s that which I 
have described as the late mode of reclaiming salt 
marshes ; and similar precautions must be used 
for excluding the tide, and the high land springs 
and torrents. It is of the same porons and alla- 
vial nature as salt marsh land ; insomuch so, that 
iT have been assured by a very respectable fir- 
|mer, he coald plongh in his pacoson corn field, 
_in seasons when the high lands were too wet to 
|work ‘The principal. or only diflerence be 

tween these two kinds of land, seems to consist in 
the saline impregnation of the marsh, which is 
not found in the pacoson soil ; the consequence 
of which ts, that the pacoson land may be clear- 
ed and put in corn the first year, so soon as it is 
relieved of its incumbent waters, and it wil] pro- 
duce a fine crop; but the marsh must be left 
one whole season to settle and sweeten. 

The other class of land to which IL allude, is 
the Swamp land, to be met with on the borders 
of all our rivers above tide water. The only 
thing necessary effectually to drain and reclaim 
swamp land, is to bank out the torrents from 
above, and the floods and treshets of the river. 
As swamp lands are only visited by an annual, or 
at most an occasional inundation, the remedy is 
too obvious, easy, and indeed often practised, to 
need any observation or explanation. The soil 











of these lands 18 altogether alluvial, but is more 
solid and compact than either salt marsh, or. pa- 
coson land. 

In treating of the draining of marsh and pacoson 
lands, I have deemed it important to pay atten- 
tion to the nature of our tides; their catses, 
verticle rise, speed, and irregnlarities ; and I 
have also deemed it proper to recollect the dis- 
tinction between the several classes of land to 
which the operations of draining have been ap- 
plied. silt marsh, pacoson, river swamp, and high, 
but wet land. As to which last, | have offered 
no observations ; because the draining of such 
lands has been distinctly and sufficiently treated 
of by others. 

My object, in what [ have said, has been prin- 
cipally, to draw the a‘tention of my coantrymen 
to the vast importance of reclaiming our exten- 
sive tracts of salt marshes and pacosons ; and to 
invite them toa more mivute and accurate esti- 
mite of the difficulties to be encountered, and 
the immense advantages to be derived from sach 
reclamations, than I have been able to make.— 
My opinions and deductions may be, in many par- 
ticulars, erroneous ; but I haverelated no facts 
relative to this subject, but what [ have seen or 
derived from the best authority. Further ex- 
perience has in store, no doubt, many great im- 
provements in the art of draining. I may be, 
perhaps, too much carried away by my notions 
on this subject, but 1 am impressed witha strong 
conviction, that it is one of greater real interest 
to the inhabitants on the Chesapeake and its ri- 
vers, than any that has been presented to them 
since the first settlement of the country. 

A CHOTANKER. 
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BURDEN’s PLOUGH, 

For the Certificate of the Executive Committee of the Alba- 

bany County Agricultural Society, in relation to Buapey’s 
Provan, the reader is referred to the last page. 








APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY. 

The present age bas been styled the age of 
improvement ; and certain it is, that the scien- 
ces, the arts, and the moral and political senti- 
ments of mankind, have all felt the effect of that 
spirit of investigation, and innovation, with which 
the human mind is so deeply imbued. We are 
not, however, prepared to assert that improve- 
ment is always the effect of innovation, though 
innovation is essential to improvement. In Eu- 
rope, in our own time, we have seen great 
schemes of reform fail for want of necessary pre- 
paration. Révolutions were attempted prema- 
turely ; the saperstracture of reform was raised 
before the foundations were laid, or laid at best 
with frail and untenable materials. A dreadful 
re-action has been the consequence, and the ad- 
vocates of human bappiness have been silenced 
by the tremendons abortion of their own rash 
and ill-digested schemes. They ought to have 
enlightened the people before they attempted to 
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disenthral them ; and this could be dene only by 


disseminating the blessings of instruction among | 


all classes ; a work which would require an age | 


at least of wide-spread, paticut and persevering 
efforts to accomplish ; but which is not yet even 
begun, unless it may be said, that the Lancastrian 
system of education is the commencement of 
such a work. 

Rut what the philanthropists of Europe have 
sought in vain to accomplish, the United States 
have happily realised. 
founded on reason, and the unlimited recognition 
To preserve this inheritance, 


We have a governmeat 


of human rights. 
awarded by Heaven to the virtue aud valour of 
eur ancestors, demands all our vigilance, and is 
worthy of it all. Every improvement in society, 
therefore, which is calculated to keep alive that 
vigilance, and perpetuate the blessings of free- 
dom, must meet the cordial approbation, and the 
zealous support of every friend to his country. 
We have colleges, academies, common schools, 
and other seminaries, bonntifully diffusing the 


light of science on all who come within the sphere | 


of their influence, and feel the force of their 
guardian care and watchfulness. These consti-. 
tute the main pillars of our social fabric, and will 
command the patronage of society, so long as so- 
ciety shall know what is due to its own dignity 
and happiness. 
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so much benevolence, and fraught with so much 


i brightest regivas of her bright domain. 


But there is a numerous class of our popula- 
tion, who partake not at all, or ina very limited 
degree, of the benefits of any of our seminaries 
of education. This class is composed of the AP- 
PRENTICES who, in such vast numbers, are 
indented to learn the mechanic arts, throughout 
the United States. 


For the benefit of this numerous and very im- 
portant class of society, the spirit of benevolence, 
ever watchful of what regards the welfare of 
mankind, has recently suggested a very rational } 
plan, which has already gone into operation in 
several parts of the Union. ‘The establishment 
of a Library, composed of useful books, for the 
exclusive use of Apprentices in every populous 
place in the country, isa novelty, to which the 
ancient town of Bo-ton claims the honour of giv- 
ing birth ; and one which, we venture to predict, 
will be no less benign in its consequences, than 
the revolution of 1776, the honour of commenc- 
ing which has been awarded by several histori- 
ans to {he same ancient and high-spirited metro- | 
polis. ' 

The revolation was achieved by arms; buat 
education tanght the necessity of it; and the | 


‘ 


| 





fruits of it must be preserved by education as | 
well as arms : But education, to answer this great | 
purpose, must be universal, must penetrate every 

recess, illumine the humble habitation ofthe in- | 





dustrious mechanic, as well as the stately dome | 
of the favourite of fortune. | 

This brings us at once to the question—Shill | 
we establish an APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY in | 
Albany ? Whoever surveys the present condi- |! 
tion of our youth, engaged in learning the me- 
chanic arts, will not hesitate to answer in the } 
afirmative ; will not hesitate, by precept and 
example, to encourage au Institation, founded in 
public good. Allure these precious youth to the 
verge of science ; let them have a glimpse of her 
beauty and perfection ; and all amongst them, 
whose souls are endowed by nature with the fire of 
genius, or the calm spirit of philosophy, will push 
on till they cross the boundary, and reach the 
Capti- 
vate them by the charms of virtue, and they will 
soon shrink froin the haunts of vice ; this monster 
they will then behold in all her native deformity, 
and he who first feels the celestial flame of vir- 
tnous ambition will communicate it to bis fellows : 
it will spread from breast to breast, till we have 
a body of yeuih among us of cultivated intellect. 
determined to excel in their respective callings. 
animated by a love of liberty, and forming a glo- 
rious bulwark against the arts of eT 
and the designs of usurpers. 








MR. RAY’S ODE. 
* The pious reader will be highly gratified, jp 


| . 
the perusal of Mr. Ray’s ode, in our columns of 


this day. We understand Mr. R. contemplates 
publishing a revised and corrected edition of hig 
poems. If so, we cannot but wish him success. 
The most of them are pious effusions, and many 
of them written in the true spirit of poetry, and 


the fervour of genius. 





Although the article on draining, for which we 
are indebted to the columns of Tue Americay 
FarRMER, was written with local views ; yet the 
principles it developes apply to other locations 
besides those under the mind’s eye of the writer 
at the time he penned it. ‘The marshes on our 
Hudson tide-waters, the low lands of the Mo. 
hawk, and many other valuable tracts of land in 
this state, may be benefiited by the application of 
the same principles. For the engraving which 
accompanies it, we are indebted to the politeness 
of Mr. Skisner, the editor of the Farmer, to 
whom we have been more than once indebted in 
the same way. 








On Clover. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PLOUGH Boy, 

To illustrate the many advantages of clover 
over the grasses, not only for soiling, pasture 
und hay, but for the improvement of the soil, 
and its efheacy in withstanding the drought, 
would require a greater scope than my intended 
limits would permit. J shall therefore briefly 
confine myself to those facts which have been 
tested by experience, and evinced by practice: 
feeling confident that every farmer will be in- 
duced to make an experiment so valuable for his 


stock and the melioration of lis soil. 


The red and white clovers are the only sorte 
known in American tillage. As to the wild sort 
with a rough leaf, it is of no value. Another 
species, called lupinella, has jately been intio- 
duced in Maryland, imported from Italy. It is 
thought that this will be a valuable acquisition to 
our grasses. 

The nutritive matter contained in the red clo- 
ver, renders it particularly advantageous for the 
soiling system, as well as for hay, and far preter- 
able to the white, which t¢ generalty too short 
for mowing, unless mixed with other grasses, 
which it is said will make it grow to a greater 
length. 

Red clover is esteemed for coming in the 
spring, near a month before grass; consequent- 
ly it is of infinite value for feeding young cattle 
and early lambs. 
milk, and puts themin vigour and health before 
calving, purges calves and mates them whole- 
some, and prevents the poaching of pastures, by 
iurnishing food for your cattle until the grass 1s 
of sufficient length to make the ground firm. 

Clover will thrive loxuriantly in any but a wet 
soil. It prefers light sandy or loamy soils, and 


It brings the inbearing cows to - 
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will with the assistance of plaster, thrive well 
upon gravels. A light top dressing should be 
given early in the spring. On tenacious soils, a 
small quantity of lime or soot would be prefera- 
ble, but on light lend the effect of gypsum is as- 
tonishing, (three pecks of which for a top dres- 


For permanent pastures, as low lands apt to 
be overtlowed, and salt marshes ; a third white 
clover, mixed with two-thirds rye-grass, or mea- 
dow-fox-tail (herd’s grass ;) which prefers a 
moist soil, and is particularly grateful to cattle ; 
the roots are so much matted, as to form a hard 





sing is suflicient to the acre.) 


Sinclair’s remarks on the cultivation and ga- 


thering of clover, are worthy the attention of ev- 
ery farmer. 
give a deep ploughing to the preparatory crop. 
Clover muy be eaten off till the first of May by 


taken off they may be put on again. 
other grasses must be mixed. Clover must be 
mown before the seed is formed ; 
eut, the clover should remain in the swarib tillit 
is dried about two thirds its thickness ; it is then 
not strewed, but turned over ; the hay should be 
as little shakes or scattered about as possible.” 

After frequent repetitious clover fails ; en a 
dry soil it will last three years; from the first 
crop (especially on highly manured or rich land) 
there is no seed worth gathering, the herbage or 
stalks being too thick ; the second crop grows 
more even and comes sooner to maturity ; the 
successive crops deteriorate every year, until 
choaked with weeds or grass. 

‘Yo cullivate clover with success, the ground 
should be ploughed and cross-ploughed, harrow 
ed with a heavy harrow, and cleared of stones 
and weeds ; the seed should be planted in early 
spring with grain ; writers on agriculture give 
the preference to fax: from 6 to 10 quarts may 


be sown to the acre; there is little danger of it, 


being too thick: the seeds should be harrowed 
in with a light harrow, the teeth of which shouk 
not exceed six inches in length. the advanta- 


afier being 





He says, ** To insure a good crop, | 


sheep, and about three weeks after the hay 1s | 
For pasture 


surface not easily poached: This grass is a na- 
live ; and produces larger crops than any of our 
other common grasses ; it grows tall, and thrives 
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ges in sowing clover thick are—Jst. its attaiuing | 


a greater length—2d. the plants are more viscous 


and succulent-—Sd. the stalk not beimg exposed _ 
to the sun, will not acquire the hard rind which’ 


it forms by exposure, and for its own support— | 
4th. the soil is improved, the plants retaining the | 


dew and sheltering the earth froin the sun which 
ubsorbs its richness, 


I would advise sowing a small proportion of | 


strong stemed grass, (when intended for hay,) as 
clover requires sheller when young, as weil as 
afier it has acquired its full length, being apt to 
lodge. If yon sow it with winter grain, it would 
be well to sow one half your seed with the wheat, 


and the other half on a light snow in March, it! 
being apprehended that it grows so fast us to in- | 


jure the growth of the wheat. More seed is re- 
quired when sown with spring than with winter 
grain. Soils also require more or less seed in 
proportion to their richness, poor soils requiring 
the least. 

‘The seed should be plump, ofa deep purple, 
which is the surest indication of their perfect 
ripeness (being a faint colour when unripe. )— 
Seed, if ripe, will readily shed from the hosk 
when rubbed. Lord Kaimes observes, ‘* that 
elover should be exposed to the sun an hour or 
two before the flail is applied.” 

White clover is indigenous in almost every 
section of our country, but appears more on some 
soils than ethers ; swine thrive well on white clo- 
ver, but care should be taken to have them well 
Fung, before turned into pasture. 
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icit the attention of the citizens generally to the 
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cieutly civilized,’ It was negotiated by Gen. Jackson and 


well on any kind of soil except sand and gravel, 
more especially under a northern climate. It 
-bould be cut when just out of blossom. 

NUMA. 
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Albany Apprentices’ Library. 

To the liberal and generous citizens of Albany, 
it is only necessary to observe, that the persons 
composing the committee being duly impressed 
with the importance of the establishment of au 
Apprentices’ Library in this city, upou the same 
plan on which sigailar institutions have been es- 
tablished in Bosion, Philadelphia, New-York, 
and ether places, viz. by donations from Jadies 
and gentlemen of such bouks as their liberality 
mity induce them to spare--The committee soli- 


object of this institution, which is to cultivate a 
taste for reading, and to diffuse useful knowledge 
among a portion of the community, who bave 
not the means of otherwise acquiring it. 
lnsiitutions of this kind, depending wholly on 
the liberality ofthe public, every person who 


i» may heve even a single volume to part with, and | 
will present itto the Apprentice Library, will be | 
entitled to public thanks and gratitude ; and the | 
earlier the donation 1s anade the more acceptable 


it will be. 
Mr. J 


brariaa, itis requested that all donations for this 


‘rary, may be sent to bim, at his Reading Roow, ; 


No. 353 North Market-street. 
CHARLES R. WEBSTER, 
EBENEZER BALD'VIN, 
GIDEON HAWLEY, 
SOLOMON SOUTHWICK, 
BENJAMIN KNOWER, 
ASA H. CENTER, 
JOHN MEADS, 


Coinmitiee. 








Weekly Summary. 


Col. Leavenworth, of the U. S. troops on the 
Upper Mississippi, declares the report of the cropping of ears | 
being mficted on soldiers in that quarter is wholly uatrue. A 
soldier of the troops stationed at Prairie du Chien, bad lately 
been murdered by two of the Winebago ludians, and three of 
that tribe had been taken into custody as hestages for bringing 
the offender to justice. 

A treaty as lately been concluded with the 
Choctaw ludians for a large tract of their territory, lying in 
Tennessee and Mississippi, on the western side of Pear! river, 
extending to the east bank of Mississippi, said to be some of 
the finest lands in the U. States The Indians receive in ex- 
change for the tract another of about equal extent, some dis- 
tance west of the Mississippi, between the Arkansas and Red 
rivers. ‘The ostensible object is the civilization of the Choc- 
taws, and for this purpose about 50 square miles of the land is 
to be appropriated for the support of schools among them. 
Those of them who prefer the life of the hunter, are to be as. 
sisted in removing to the tract given inexchange. The Choc- 
‘aws ace numescous, and seem better adapted tor civilization 
than avy tribe in our territory. The treaty contemplates their 
adoption as citizens of the U. States, when they become sufli- 





Gen. Hinds, 
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OHN COOK, having been appointed Li- | 
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| Ofthe Arkansaw, (Arkansas) territory, a coun- 
try but little known, some briefand general ontlines, are given 
by the present Governor, (Miller) of that territory. Duringtie 

last season he ascended the Aikansaw river, about 700 miles 
|| to the principal town of the Osazes, which he states to be as 
|| completely built as any of our cities, and to contain upwards 
|| Of 2000 people. He mentions the peculiarity in the religion of 
| this nation, in being engaged every morning, very devoutly in 

prayers. and in crying for aboutanbbur- They are of an un- 
common statute, the average height ofthe men bemg above six 
fect. They professed great friewdsinip for the United States. 
They are in a perfect state of nature, unacquainted with the 
use of money, and ardent spirits is unknowa tothem. The 
object of this visit was to make peace betwen them and the 
Cherokee Indians, who are settled along the Arkansaw, for a 
great distance below. ‘The Cherokees are considerably ewdvan 
ced in civilization. He effected peace between these nations 

While among the Osages, he procured specimens of the salt, 
taken from the great salt-prairie, several huudred miles above 
| the settlement of the Osages it was represented to him thar 
tie Arkausaw runs through the salt plain, and at times, over- 
flows it; that the massof salt is merely an incrustation of this 
substance tothe depth of about 6 mehes. [This is probably 
the sa/t plain, mentioned in Salmon’s Geography, in deseribiny 
Louisiana, and what has been reported as a salt mountain in: 
later times | The Governor, while there, procured the horuec 
bull frog, which, with the eggs which it deposited, have been 
preserved in spirits; also the skin of the young wild hog, 
|and of the badger. The description which he gives of the 
, country on that extensive river, aud waich must be considered 
| as nerely the Jiunited information he has been enabled to ac 
| quire, is, thatthe landson the rives, and its tributary streams, 
| are of very fine quality; that the country to the distance of a- 
‘bout 160 miles west of the Mississippi, is very level, and the 
! lands back from the river. of indiflevent quality, being mostiy 
| Vast praivies with very scanty supplies of water; that farther 
| up the river, the country rises into Inils of rocky conformation 
land of superior soil--that in the level country fevers of the 
| lower grades prevail very generally amorg those who are vew 
i comers, of which the governor could speak from bis own expe- 
rence— thatthe country is weil adapted to the culture of cot- 
} ton, Indian coru &e. aud admirably caleulated for raising wu- 
hoperons herds of cattle of sunerior se and quahty; and final- 
ly that mostof the most tsefu) minerals and fossils are to be 
found there in abundance. Toe Arkausaw village, the Gr-t 
settlement to be found on ascending the river, about 15 miles 
from the Niississippi, contains about 17 houses. “The river af- 
fords good boat navigation for more than 1000 miles to the 
west, or nearly to the rocky mountains. 

FOREIGN. 

The Savannah Republican says, that by the 
latest accounts received from Havanna, the Spanish Cortes 
had refused to ratify the Florida treaty, aud that the inhabi- 
i tants of Cuba had protested against any transfer of that coun- 
‘try. They had also petitioned the Cortes to pass an act for the 
encouragement of emigration to that island, 
| A Jate arrival at New-York brings the details 
' 
| 








of the testimony of 15 witnesses on the part of the queen of 
England, amoog whom are Cel. St. Leger, Lord Guilford, Lord 
Glennarvie, Lord Landoff, Hon. Keppel Craven, Lady Caro- 
| line Lindsay, &e The testimeny of all the witnesses is per- 
i fectly favourable to the queen. Bergami is stated to have 
| been suitably recommended to her for employinent, being 
| poor, though of respectable family, and a gentleman in his 
inanners, and that he was promoted by the queen on account 
| of his merits. ‘The queen is represented as being very gene- 
rous and affable to ail ranks of her inferiors and dependents. 

A dinner was lately given at the crown and 
anchor tavern, London, at which about 800 of the principal 
and leading men in the opposition were present, the object be- 
| ing to ceebrate the revolutions in Span, Naples, and Portu- 

gal. The speakers were free and pointed in their remarks. 
The queen wasitoasied, with loud and repeated cheers. 

The late accounts from St. Domingo have 
been somewhat various and contradictory, but from the whole 
we are induced to believe that Christophe has, by some means 
or other, ceased to exist, and that President Boyer is in a fair 
way to become sole sovereign of that valuable island. The 
united resources of this island will probably soon be the meang 
of extirpating slavery from the other islands in that quarter, 
unless some formidabie barcier is psesented to this natural 
course of human affairs. Apprehensions are entertained by 
some that when this island ceases to be divided, it may be- 
come formidable to the western world as an asylum for pirati- 
cal cruisers, a eharacter it has in some degree lately acquired ; 
but perhaps thoee fears will prove groundless, 


The meetiogs of masonic societies have been 
interdicted throughout Prussia and Germany. 
Accounts from Naples state the Sicily had sub- 


mitted to the constitutional goveunment 
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Erratum.—tn the communication on the 


Toot Ail, signed 


i B. published in our 23d number, the words cholera flatulenta, 





should be cholica flatulenta, 
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and Public Sales Report. 















































Per From To 
D. C.D. C.)Remarks 
ASHES, Pot - -----+ +--+ = /Tonj|112 50 
—~—— Pearl +----+-+-6- 11°25 pull 
BEEF, Mess +--- -- *-+*-]bbli 8 8 50) « 
—— Prime--+--.--.-- - 6 23) 6 30 
-—- Cargo ------ Sic O @ 4 25 
BUTTER, first quality - - + #*| Ib 12 15 
—— — for exportation - - - - 3 9 
CANDLES, mould-------- 18 19 
———— Dipped ------ °- 7 
maa Sper, «+2 ++ 2-- 40) 45 
wa Wax + - - - ee eee 60 
CHEESE, American - +--+ - - 5 8g 
CHOCOLATE, New-York ~« - - 18 23 
- Boston, No. 1. - + - - 18 23 
—————- Albany------- 20 23 
DOMESTIC GOODS, 
———— White shirting - - - + -jyard 14 18 
Brown do------ 12 13 
o———— 3-4 checks ------- 15 16 
78 do--+--+-- 19 21 
44 do -+-++-+-- 22 25 
Stripes ------ de 17 19 
Plaids - ---- eee 16 20 
Bed-ticks - ---+-+-- 25 33 
———— Chambrays ------ 15 16 
FEATHERS ------ «+--+ Ib 56 68 
FISH, Dry Cod ----- e---icwt| 250) 2 75 
— scale ---+-+-+--- 1 50 
—— Pickled Cod --+-+---- bbl! 3 50) 4 
— scale ----+-+e*-- 2 
—— Salmon ---+-*--*-+*°- 14 15 
—— Fall mackrel No. 1 --- 6 50| 7 
cmbtge No --*--- 450) 5 
eatin: . | etedhecbadlei No.3 --+-- 3 50! 4 
—— Southern shad No. 1 --- 5 50) 6 
—— Coinecticut mess shad - - 8 50; 9 
— Herings - - + -*°: ° 250; 3 
FLAX - + © ** © © © © ef lb 18 
FKLAX-SEED, clean - - - -jcask| 13 13 50 
rough -« - + 12 13 
FLOUR & GRAIN - - - ¢ - 
—— New-York superfine - {bbl.} 432) 42 
--— Philadelphia - - ¢ 4 50 
Baltimore - - . 4 37} 4 50 
—~—- Richmond - - - : 4 50 
-— Middlings, fine - 3 
-—— Ryeflour - . . -} 2 50 
—— Indian meal - - + | 3 
—— ————— in bogsheads 300 | 14 
.-—— Wheat, North River ibus. 73 
-—— Southern, new 72 78 
— Rye 50 
— Corn 50 
—— Barley . 56 
Oats « ‘ . : 37 
GLUE ‘ : Ib 10 1h 
HAMS, Virginia ¢ ° 11 2 
- North River ° 1} 2 
HEMP, Water rot q ; 
- Dew rot ° . ’ 150 
HNOGSLARD ° 4 . 12 13 
HONEY . ‘ n ‘ ° 15 16 
HOPS Istand2d sort . ‘ ; 6 8 
IRON, American ‘ . {Pon} 80 85 
LUMBER, Boards, oak . Mit} 18 
North River pine . © 16 17 
—— Yellow pine. . 18 20 
——— Albany pineb’ds. ~~. |pie. 18 
-— Scantling, pine : Mft | 14 15 
re ea oa . + 25 
— — Oak timber . . isd. ft 4 20 Qs 
——-— Shingles, cypress,. . (100% 
—_——— paisa oa . . 3 3 56 
——— Staves, pipe . . . 60 
—=$ «= ihe A ° 40 
owniggans |, sane MEE Wo Td ‘ 22 
cme a ROM ° 25 
—— Hhd heading. . ° 45 
—<— me hoops . . 25 of 4 30 
OIL, Linseed » - - }gal $5 
PLAISTER of PARIS . ‘ Ton? 4 
PRK, Cargo . “ . . bbl} 7 50). 8 
Prime. P ° 9 5U} 10 
Mess . a ‘ 12 12 50 
WOOL, Merino washed “Ib 70 
unwashed’ 40 
1-2 breed washed 40 
3-4 breed washed 45 
unwashed 30} 
eommon washed } ' 
American hatters 50 


New-Yerk, Nov. 27, 1820. 
































PRICE CURRENT. 


Corrected Weekly, from the New-York General Price Current 











Burden’s Plough. 


FROM THE ALBANY DAILY ADVERTISER. 

The subscribers, members of the executive committee of the 
Albany Agricultural Society, attended, by request. to witness 
the experiments and trials of some of the most approved Patent 
Ploughs manufactured in the state; and we feel justified in 
declaring, that the Plough manufactured by Henry Burden, of 
Utica, has a decided preference both on account of the ease of 
its draught, and the neatness and perfection of its work. The 
last experiment was made this day, on a piece ofsward ground 
on the flats of General Stephen Van Rensselaer. The plough 
man was desired to turn a furrow six inches deep, and teu 
broad, and to lay it in av angle of 45 degrees, which was done 
with great exactness; in doing which, we found it required a 
draught of 309 Ibs. by the dyrometer, the correctness of which 
we afterwards tested. At the same time, one of the most ap- 
proved Patent Ploughs, required a draught of 500 Ibs to turn 
a like furrow. Without wishing to derogate from the merits of 
other useful implements of the kind, the improvers of which 
are entitled to théwratitude and patronage of the country, we 
freely express our Opinion that. Mr. Burdeu’s plough is well 
calculated to improve the condition of our husbandry, and that 


it is highly deserving of public patronage. 
EUNIS VAN VECHTEN, 


JOHN ‘TOWNSEND, 
JESSE BUEL. 





Albany, Oct. 31, 1820. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, Nov. 8. 

Cultivation of the Wiltow tree-—tn the year 1801, Mr. John 
M. Cook, of this town, planted four rods in length and one in 
breadth of the common Yellow Willow. This fall he cut them 
and they produced 123 rails, 20 poles and 5 loads of wood. 
At the same rate, one acre of land would yield, in 19 years, 
6920 rails, 800 poles, and 200 loads of wood. The willow, it 
is well kuown, is easily cultivated and thrives best on moist 
land; it no doubt would grow well in swampy places, and 
might be useful in reclaiming low lands, as the roots would 
form strength for the sward to make upon, which, in time, 
wouid gain firmness and durability. Tue rails of the willow 
are lasting, when laid clear of the ground; and the wood, 
when seasoned, is excellent, producing a solid coal, and giving 
great heat. it is thought that the cultivation of the willow, 
both for fencing and fuel, might be very advantageous to the 
farmers residing near the Hudson river. 


Summary. 

Censns of the village of Catskill—males, 704, 
females 659, coloured people 89, 3 of them slaves—of Coop- 
erstown, males 371, females 387, coloured people 25, 3 of tiem 
slaves—of Sackets-Harbour, 1237 of whites, of coloured peo- 
ple 45—of the army and navy statioved there, in addition to 
the above, 733. ; ‘ 

By the last census, the population of Lexing- 
ton, Ken. comprises 5,279 souls. 

The Geneva Paliadium says that in digging a 
well in that vicinity, a few davs since, at the depth of 13 ‘eet 
the branches and buds ofa cedar tree were fovud. How aud 
when did they get there? 

A boat laden with fish and produce was upset 
a few days since, near Portsmouth, N. fH. and of 5 on board 3 
were drowned. These were Mr. Wilson, Miss Haley, and 
Mrs. Bartlet, Mr. Bartletand Mrs. Wilson were recuscitated. 

Great quantities of dry goods, which were late 
ly sunk in the Hudson, in the sloop Jane, have been restored 
to their origimal beaaty and value at the great dying estab)ish 
ment on Staten Island, and some also by Mr. Bryan, in New- 
York. y 

A large vein of stone ochre has lately been 
discovered in Salem county, N. Jersey, about 23 miles from 
Priladelphia. It is said to be superior to every other kind of 
ochre except the French, 

On the 26th olt. Mr. Traman Walling of Bark- 
hamsted, Conn. being on his return heme in the night, in a oue 
horse wagzon, stopped at a house on the bank of the Still rive: 
nearthe milis of Col. Hoadley ; and, on leaving the house, the 
horse, as ts supposed, proving refractory, run the waggon bach, 
over the precipiey, 33 feet in height, that formed the bank of 
the river, by which Mr. T. as well as the horse was killed. 

At Waterloo, N. Y.. Mr. Jonathan Tripp, an 
elderly and respectable inhabitant of that place was kilied, a- 
bout the 6th inst. in hissawmill, Hewas not discovere:! 1.1] 
the next day. . 

At Angelica, N. Y. the grand jury, being lately 
_in session, indicted two Indians, named Jake and Chippers 
Shongo, sons of an old chiefcalled Shongo. for an assault and 
battery with intent to murder David Qippenberger of Canader. 
whom they stabbed severaltimes in the body. Whether ti 

| wound proved mortal we have not understood 

A Niagara paper says that on the 2d inst. was 
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@ succession of showers accompanied w.th wundes, and that 
at the same time a water spout was observed on Lake Erie. 
Being driven before a brisk gale its termination, on reachins 
the shore, was sudden, and had pleasing appearance. se 
On the 15th inst. the convention for Massa- 
chusetts formed aquorum. The-venerable Ex-President Ad. 
ams was almost unanimourly chosen President. Resolutions 
were then unanimously adopted expressive of his eminent use- 
fulness in establishing the liberty aud independenge of our 
country. ‘The answer of Mr. Adams is expressive of his sa. 
usfaction and gratitude for the honours dubivied on him, but 
on account of his great age he declined the appointment.— 
Judge Parker was then chosen to preside 


Sale of Land for ‘Taxes. 
State of New-York—Comptroller’s Cffice. 
PpuBtic Notice is hereby given, that lists of 


certain lands liable to be sold for taxes, have bee: forward. 
ed to the several counties in this state, in order to be deposited 
1u the several county treasurers’ and town clerks’ offices, re. 
spectively, for the information of ali persons concerned - ‘end 
(nat the said lists may be examined at either of the saic offices 
atall reasonable hours: And notice is hereby also given, teat 
on Thursday, the seventh ay of October next, at ten o'clock 
in the forenoon, at the cap.tol, tn the city of Albany, and on 
the next succeeding days, | will sell at publie auction to the 
ighest bidder, so much of each lot, piece or parcel of land 
meutioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 
to pay all taxes, mterest and charges now due, or that may 
grow and inay be dne thereon at the time of sale 
_ The couditious of sale will be, that the purchasers within 
for:y-eigiit hours after the sale, pay the purchase moueys and 
receive certificates of their purchases; and that after the expi- 
ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re- 
ceive conveyances tor the lands purchased by them respective. 
ly, unless the owners, oy those claiming to be such, of the lands 
so purchased, shall, previous to tie expiration of the sax two 
years, pay to the comptroller, for the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs aud assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys, 
with miterest, attoe rate of twenty per centum per annvum.— 
Phe iaucis sold to be subject to all clams of the state thereon. 
And in case any land to Le purchased at the said sale auc tat 
tay be conveyed in pursuance tiereof, shali at the time of 
conveyance be in the actual possession and occupancy of any 
person or persons, the title of the purchaser shali then and in 
that case be subject to the stipulations arid provisions of the 
fAltin sectton of the act, entitled * an act to repeal in part the 
act, entitied “an act providing more effectually to ascertain 
and determine the true value of veal estates within this state, 
anc for other purposes,” and further to ainend the act for the 
assessinent and collection of taxes” passed April 13, 1819. 

ARCH’D. M'INTYRE, Comptrolier. 
Albany, May 27th, 1819. 

La Persons who may have made payments into the treasu- 
rv tor taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 
comotroller’s office to have them entered aud countersigned as 


; Fequired by law, ace advised to present them jn order to be so 


estered and countersigned before the day of sale; or that io 
case of failing todo so, their lands will be sold, and they there- 
after be deprived of the benefit of all such payments. 

Paymeits for taxés cannot be received on the days of sale, 
nor for two days prior to the sale, 

4 The above mentioned sale is postponed un- 
till Tuesday, the eighth day of February next, at 
ten o'clock in the forenoon. ; 

ARCH’ p MUNTYRE, Comptroller. 

Albany, October 2, 1819. 

ft- Acreeably to an act of the legislature 
pissed this day, the above sale is further post- 
poned until the first Puesday of February, in the 
year 1821, to be then held at the same place 
and hour. ARCHb. M‘INTYRE, Compitr. 

Albany, February 4, 1820. 
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ALBANY * PRINTED FOR ‘RHE EDITOR, 


BY JOHN CO. CCLE. 
i= COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AD: 
VERTISEMENTS, for this paper, an’? PRINTING JOBS, © 
every description, which will be neatly executed, atfair priceds 
received atthe Post Office. All leiters from abroad, directed to 
;he Postinaster, Albany, will be duly attended to. 
TERMS. 
THREE COLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
“3- .No subscription received for a less term 


than one yeur.. 
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